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DUCTIOH 

By  1963  America  had  attained  a  standard  of  livir    r  a 
large  majority  ef  its  cltise ns  newer    jre  attained  by  any  so- 
ciety, past  or  x resent*  Since  1929  ti       rtion     ari.ll 
earning  1  sa  then  $2,000  (expr<  seed  in  constant  dollars  of  1963 
pure  has     Over)  had  fallen  by  63  .  WMmt  and  the  proportion 
thin  #[{.,000  had  fallen  by  51    cent.  During  the 
same  period,  the    proportion  of  famili  3  earning  betw     #000 
and  010,000  in  juch  constant  dollars  had  increased  by  92      it. 
The  proportion  cf  families  earning  10,000  and  over  increased 
by  250  peroeatc  In  the  Annual  Report  for     ,     i"-r  el dent's 
Council  of  concmic  Advisers  predicted  that  if  trends  of  the  past 
seventeen  years  continued  the  aver I    •  ily  income  by  the  year 
2000  would  be  al out  10, 000  in  1965  prices  (Chamber  of      e 
o  tbt  United  Slat  is,  The  Cone  -t  of  Poverty >  1  65,  P»  2)# 

In  1963  the      buying  power  of  the  avora  ■  city  work 
family  was  more  than  twice  what  it  was  in  1900,  Wide  different: 
in  income  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  had  1-ssc    •   ho 
ord  also  showed  that  c     1900  t*v     W   ic,  industrial, 
and  racial  dlf  f  <  ronceg  aa  refloated  in  income  had  also  narrowed, 
not  widened*  Tl^ere  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  t>     rican 
economic  system  would  continue  to  improve  the  relativ>    sltion 
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of  those  on  the  Lowest  rungs  of  t'  I     [lbld»)« 

The  aff lionet  of  America  in  1963  was  too  obvious  to  deny. 
Apr     Ktelj      of  all  American  fanili  s  had  •    .come  of 
$6,000  or     .   /ith  that  purehasi      r  they  could  on  joy  t1 
raany     lal  conveniences  and         «sr  society  had  to  offer* 

still  th»  poor,  and  in  an  economy  of  plenty  there 
were  20  percent  of  the  population  who  were  poor  because  their 
incoru  Of  2,000  or   ,000  a      would  not  provide  t       <u» 

ds  of  all  the  family  members*  Thus,  I     feet  of  the  affluent 
society  was  not  tvenf  it  bad  a  d:     nt  impact  on    to  who  did 
and  those  who  did  not  share  in  the  abundance  (Komccl,  19^3 )• 
It  was  out  of  concern  for  that  situation  that  the  conomic  0  - 
portunity  Act  was  born  in  Aurust,  196!  . 

There  seemed  to  be  raany  reasons  that  fcl     ople  of  pov- 
erty were  Be  glee  ted  for  00  long*  Part  of  the  population  found 
the  idea  of  poverty  repulsive  and  preferred  to  i      the  thought* 
A  generation  of     leans  crew  up  believing  t  ro  was  no  poverty, 
or  at  1  ast,  not  enough  to  be  concerned  about.   xtensive  new 
highway  ay.     vere  built  around  the  sections  of  the  cities 
where  poverty  axis   „     1  le  did  not  see  poverty  as  they  m 
to  and  from  their  daily  tftSSlSj  or  it  had  been  removed  from  their 
living  and  emotional  experience* 

for  a  lcng  time  poverty  was  considered  to  be  an  economic 
matter  but  gradially  the  concept  shanked  and  the  realization  came 
about  that  there  was  a  kind  of  poverty  which  co  I      roy  nan's 
very  soul*  Viol  or  fuchs  (1965,  p#  71)  wrote:  "Poverty  in  the 
present  context  refers  to  an  insufficiency  of  material     1  and 
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services*  Though  our  0    rn  is  with     VBU&M   pof    ,  it  is 
use  111  to  rensaflber  that  nen  can  be  poor  in  other  ways  as  Will, 
.  i  '   "rituall;-  i  »,  »raorally  ba:     » ,  I poo*  in 

» •   e  c  no  ens  imagine  that  the  elimination  of  eo ononis 
poverty  will  ush<  r  in  an  era  c       sal  happin  cs  and  c     la- 
ment*" 

The  :'c ononis  Opportunity  Act  was  intended  to  provi 
for  the  pr     ion  of  both  economic  and  cultural  deprivation 
for  people  of  ai:     •  basis  both  on  jobs  and  on 

li.stratod  by  the  I    -Study       , 
borhood       orps,  and  the  Job  Corps*      Community  Acti. 
Pr       .cuaed  <»n  nany  needs  of  P  thai?   :  ly  the 

■« 
The  Job  (  orps  was  provid    MP  in  Title  I  of  the  BOO* 
tunity  Act.  .1  was  nado  for  both  mon 

and  women*  Diro<  tor  Btlfl  A«  Slngletary  of  the  Job  Corps  stated, 
.at  we  have  done,  for  bettor  or  .for  worse,  is  to  create  a 
..rd  p\iblic  school  system"  ("Job  0         *s  Nev.       in 
WorU,"  Xansas  Ci4;y  Tin  ,       r  20,  19^5,  P*  &}*  Mr*     le- 
tary  continued  by   sap     hat  the  Job  ol 

dropouts  c:nphasi:.od  learning  by  doing  are  ial  aid 

'or  y         ./ho  were  only  bar :ly  literal  • 

The  writer  of  this  pap  r  was      ially  la      d  in 
Job       or  »0   .  )rt  was  written  in  order  I 

at  th      .-   which  i     1  d  the  poverty  act  and  to 
th  aanner  in  whio-     Job  Corps  was  adnlnist    .  The 
on  poverty,  hi       d  by  the  passage  of  t>      lonto 
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Opportunity  Act,  could  well  m  the  concern  and 

lity  of  all  Africans* 


II 

i  of  i   mr 

:  ant  P  •■   r,  Director  c       .   .  office  or  co- 
noraic  Opportunity,  ("Poverty,"  Reprint,  The;  '■■nc.yclopedla  Amer- 
icana ,  1  :  5,  P»  3)  referred  to  Robert  "V:ilb:,oncrf a  %■•■   -J;  : 
as  History  in  which  ha  said  that  1929  waa  not  only  a  y  ar  of 
groat  business  prosperity  but  also  a  year  o:'  1  well* 

bo  In  |        r,  ttl  that  if  the  economy  of  1929 

wero  examined  critically  It  would  b<    :  oov»>rod  that     acade 
of  business  pro;.    fcy  eoner-.r-iod  an  Innr  sorvcturo  of  wide- 
eead         raility  and  uncartal   • 

Following  tho  stock  market  crash  of  1929  and  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930' s  many  Americans  f  .1       r  confusion  and  d< ••* 
pair  than  had  over  been  known  before  ♦  I      lost  faith  in  their 
country's  financial  la.     :.p  as  banks      i  and  unemployment 
reach" d  a  new  hi       re  (ibid,) 

During  his  first  term  in  office,  President  Pranklin  • 
Ro     It  luggested  1   elation  to  bolster  ;he  economy  and  so 
tho  Social  Security  Act  and  Wa     Act  wero  pas.   •  The  great 
depression  pi    ttl  such  ae     'orks  Pi     ,3   Administration 
and  the  Public  tforka  Administration  were  of  .'orts  d  I      to 
furnish  employr..     or  the  millions  without  J    .         ut 
the  y.ars        ,d  been  many  humanitarian  >r  ;d 
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by  tfr.  t  and  other  I  ■  but  never  enouj 

concert-  Ifwnfl ng  nor  available  g   to  ko-.p  up  wit"  in- 

croaned  population  of  deprived  persons* 

After  t&a  second  World  War  p.oel  v;lth 

n  cf  the   c  and  build.  ell 

kinds  which  had  be  1  cted  durir  war»  le  of 

poverty  from  19i|?  to  1955  tiid  not  actually  starve  as  they  had 
in  the   1930*8  sc   they  could  be   Ignor  d  more  easily,        irrln,  ton 
(1962)  noted  that  this  kind  of  poverty  was  ev  basic  for 

it  twist  .d  and  dDformed  the  spirit  of  hunian  bein     . 

According  to  Professor  Clarke  itipoverty 

Spark  is  Old,"  Kansas  City  2&ttft»   m?  17»   19&6),   the  anti- 
poverty  pt  of  the  raid-1960's  was  I  by  critic leas 
and  agitations  cf  a  decae                  -■.            S3      ited  the  oonrres- 

jiial  hearings   of  two  Democratic  senators,  Paul  .Douglas  of 
Illinois  and  J  oh  a  Sparkman  of  Alabama,  with  pi         king  most  of 
the  ideas  used  later  by  President  Lyndon  R«  Jolinson*     Follow! 
the  hearings  heia  in  1953,  1956,  and  1958  bills  were  intro- 
duced regarding  povrty  and  wel         J   but  the  bills  died  in  com- 
rait  too  hearings*     A  ripe   time   for  action  did  not  cone  until  e. 

I960.     Social  critics  an  eaters  lai  ih  of  the   ground- 

work .for  the  attick  on  poverty*     Professor  Chambers  also  con- 
tended that  a  popular  realisation  of  tl  riousnoss  of  want  in 
America  was  aroused  by  the  c oeiirontatlon  of  John  Kennedy  and 

bort  Humphrey   as   they  debated  the   issues  of  the  ca  .1  in 

the  West  V  1%  Democratic  primary  in  I96CU 

In  1962,  President  John     1  IfLoxmedy  became  increasingly 
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concerned  regard!  •  rxowth  of  11     Lted  Sta 

Ho  recommended  a  tax  r^ducti   .   •ollowlnc  5r     .it  Kennedy's 
death  when  Lyndon  B»  Johnson  became  Preside  it,  the  tax  bill  was 
passv -.d»  Civil  Rights  legislation  also  had  i  direct  bearing  on 

■  of  poverty     me  the  poor  ino luded  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of       I  who  were  victims  of  discrimination  (Shriver, 
op*  oit«»  p#  6), 

In  The  Q,t       tea,  Harrington  (1)62)  pointed  out  that 
I  poor  were  becoming  increasingly  invisible  for  they  had  no 
of  their  own.  John  Kennedy  and  later  Lyndon     oon  were 
determined  that  t<       t  of  the  poor  woull  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  American     :.  •  They  wer  5  certain  that  a 
poverty  law  was  really  needed* 

Who  were  the  poor  0     2?  Definitions  o       :y  vary 
aecor     to  the  standard  of  liv     t«d  as  a  criteria  •  If 
ilios  of  f  an  annual  income  of  $3t0Q0   or  1  :;s  were 

used  as  a  •     ria  group,  then  n arly  ■■vor;v    Ily  in  other  eul- 
tu:  rid   would  oonsidu"'     -  :••    it  in 

a  it  v/e  o:?  relati1.      rt ■;■'•  In  t;       r  con.  - 

tries  broad  and  s'  -;  I  did  not  cost  as  much  is  1     rica.  In 
•go  so-eal~  untried  n  arly  everyone  had  the  same 

standard  of  living  but  in  America  that  was  lot  tru  •      »   the 
poverty  in  America  was  one  of  relative  deprivation      poor 

.  in  America  l        j   to  have  to  ittend  school  in  di- 
lapidated buildings  with  less  equip   — anl  that  of  inferior 
quality— and  to  be  taught  by  th  last  qua!  sa   in 

ol  system.  Their  families  usually  lad  the  poor  at  boosing 
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and  lowest  pa  jobs.     f>ot   d  a  an  affluent  j 

pit-  of  the  be»t  education  syi  in  t  >   and  d 

an  abundance  of  food— still  there  were  the  poor  (ffeltorraaycr, 

19*4)1 

■ilsnan  and  Sucsman  (196Ij-)  reported  that  the  poor  of 
196Jj.  comprised  1  1     ffefl     roup  iaili  r.vsn.  nil* 

lion  children  o.  ,  workers  displaced  by  i  ul 

cha   '    ,   rvOHkl  ,  'and  lies,   the  ;->rt   and 

■  with  less  than  an  -grade  education.     In  early  I96I4. 

Irty-five  nillion  Africans  lived  in  families  whor©   the  inco: 
was  less  than  $3»00Q  per  year. 

hs  disadvantaged  wwa  fehOS  iriv^d  of  advant 

aical,   emotional,  and  c  .     The  War  on  Poverty  of  1 

19&0*a  smin  concern  was  with  the  disadvantaged,     'filler  (1965, 
p.  55   at  that  when  we  consider  poverty  i/e  find  that   "it  is 

not  ic  pr  but  an  onotiomtl,  oultural|  and 

political  prol  |  .        n#"     He  said  that  t'  ric  term 

rtyH  hid  more   than  it  1  and  tlsa •;  ,   in 

fact,  many  different  types  of  ad  different  M 

and  required  different  solutions.     Tassow  C.963)   pei        I  out 

ools  with  celt  disadvantaged  (.hildren  had  higher 

scholastic    failure  4   truancy,   dil  .nary  a, 

dropouts,      •    II  tr  icy  and  teach' r  turnuv  r  t'  an  was  tr 

in  schools  servinr  «  aoci  "Is.     Other  ehattaft* 

istics  inc  poor  health,   inadequate  iiotivati      , 

trition,   lack  of  personal  c?  ,  of  basic 

1  amine  skills.     It  would  seen*  that  any  or.  these  would 
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discourage  a  child  but  when  the  same  child  *aa  hampered  by  Mr  - 
eral  of  those  characteristics  it  wa3  almost  rioro  than  he  could 
cox*>  wit  . 

(I96I4.)  wrote  that  measures  attackl  1  causes, 
not  I  tons  of  paw  rty,  mst  be  institat  d  If  t  rt 
to  bi      fcual  elimination  0        I  deprivation  which  he  felt 

iract     d  a  large  segaont  of  this  American  1       ~t  that 
time*  Some  of  <        l  of  poverty  were  Inadequate  education 
and  Job  skills,  poor  housing,  lack  of  motivation,  hoy  • 
and  poor  paying  Jobs* 

a  labor  loaders  n  to  be  concerned  with  the  pro'  - 
I  s  of  poverty*  Labor  had  long  been  a  holdout  re sardine  meas~ 
uros  to  |    »•  the  poverty  of  the  workers,  finally,  V  aders 

:  to  realize  that  co;     d  workers  mosnt  hard  workers* 
Among  t-   problem  needing  to  be  so     weie        oval  of  rac* 
ial  barri:  rs,  creation  of  new  Jobs,       minimum  wage  and  hour 
laws,  new  public  works  pr     ?   re  adequate  public    ..;...  , 

cost  of  modieal  care,  Job  training  progpftaf  and  f  - 
eral  reVisl  it  insurer co  and  ace 

Ltatloa  lav  •     lman  (19&J-)  discussed  c       d  labor»s  anti~ 
poverty  program  b  3  Conference  in  April,  19&}-»  He 

pointed  out  that  the  victory  which  should  te  won  against  poverty 
would  rain        .  -        ind  morale  of  every  American  and 

it  the  bonofits  would  b    It  thr  •  Another  i:  - 

portant  point  which  he  m*4*  was  that  if  a  ration  is  strengthened 
from  within  it  may  dare  to  spend  less  of  11  s  total  substance  on 

my  roin  without  •   delman  believed  the: 
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.>uld  be  asla  on  lag      ;  tho  Wk&  1<.  v  In  and  t; 

cr  .'c  jobs*  At  I    las*  time  President  Johnson  and 

Sargent  Shriver  stressed  th    d   for  more  education  for  the  de- 
prived*     m    said  labor  was  also  railitarrtly  behind  the  sev- 
1  job  training  and  educational  prorxa:  * 

Robert  ft,  Hutehine  (196£)  said  there  was  no  ;:se  in  dis- 
illusioning %  3  for  w  going  to  bo  living  in 
a  different  kind  of  world  whether  wo  were  ready  for  it  or  not* 

.11  ';  0  cure  for  tho  disease  of  no  jobs  was  train  a  job 
skill®  which  VOtlld  aualify  one  for  a  better  job  than  could  have 
been  J  without  tbe  tr&ininr*  Hutchins  was  not  alone  in 

Ms  belief*  The  idea  of  training  for  jobs  was  1"    >re  of  t: 
conoxoic  Opportunity  Act  of  19&J.* 

rough  the  years  n&ny       -a   have  2*  .       aving 
pupils  in  their  clae     roru  culturally  .  •     s« 

ildren  were  considered  drawbacks  to  the  morale  and  achi:  v  - 
Ot  of  a  class*  Consoqiv  ntly,       teachers  were  often  in- 
clined  to  give  then  less  help.    ta  children,  humiliated  I 
failure,  were  frequently  rd  school  authorities.  A 

vicious  circle     L   d  as  alienation  occurr-         i  toacjwrs 
and  the  very  pupils  who  most  needed  their  help*  In  regard  to 
this,  Riessnan  (19&2)  said  there  was  need  lor  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  discovery  and  cultivation  of  the  fcaj       ich  existed 
toft&g  chile         mpror&sing  backgrounds*      ncluded  tloat 

usual  tests  would  not  idor..     all  of  t     le  pupils,  t 
usual  curriculum  would  not  them,  and  the  usual  teach* 

ors  would  ot  icspiro  t    ♦  As  a  start!  .      I ,       rs  should 
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have     -;ie  res;>oct  for  all  pupils  and  tholr  faeiili  I  • 

Disadva     d  children  w     specially  deficient  In  what 
might  be  called  'achool  know-how*"  flu  edddlo-class  child  loams 
c  rtain  procedur  i         etatlons  from  his  parents  and  his 

e.oral  environs*  mt*  The  disadvane     or  deprived  child  has 
not  1     d  how  :o  aQk  and  answer  qu.sti   3   ■  to  study,  how 
to  relate  to  the  teacher,  nor  how  to  take  tost  • 

In  a  sch >ol  classroom  no  two  pupils  1  aw  fcha  same  things 
in  tfe     0  way  >it  t!     i©  pace*  Soae  1  ■  arn  through  readin  , 
some  through  lis  ;enln£,  and  some  through  doinc  thl       eioally* 
A  common  charact eristic  of  disadvantaged  children      it  they 

st  by  th>  physical  approach  method*     catoro  were  slow 
in  reco.  }t   that  -eeiotlan,  motivation,       eson- 

ality  could  facl Litate  or  hinder  learning  or  failure  tc     n* 

:ial  welfare,  the  poo  I       /rrty  needed 
a  chance  also  to  be  aware  of  their  worth  as  human     a* 


CHAPTER  I. 

iiS  IT  r 

Public  Liiw  88-!»52,  titled  The  conoralc  Opportunity  Act, 
was  passed  by  th<>  88th  Congress  on  August  20,  19%»  Its  purpose 
was  to  bring  together  the  total  resources  of  the  'ration,  both 
'an  and  f inane  .al,  so  as  to  combat  poverty  In  the  United  Stat 

I  and  Declaration  of  Purpose 

3ec#  2«  Alt'      the  economic  woll-b 
per ity  of     ;nlted  States  !mvc  pjp  a  level 

su:     Lag  a  ly  ac     d  in  world     ;ry,  l 

ly  3  m$ 

povorty  cent  Lnuoa  to     he  lot  of  a  sui;      1  number 
of  our  people  The  United  full 

economic  and  1  as  a  nation  only  if  every 

individual  his     opportunity  to  contribute  to  t)     11 

it  nt  of  hi  J  *         s  and  to  par-:        in  the 
workings  of  >ur  s-     f»     It  is,  thor-    (      »lioy  of 
the  United  S  sates  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of      y  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  in  this   Nation  by     lag  to      -no 
the  opportun.ty  for  education  and  trv..  ,  nfm 

tunity  to  wo.*k,  and  th     ortunity  to  live  in  decency 
and  dignity*  It  is  the  pur     of  this  Act  to  strc;     i9 
su:     nt,  ind  coordinate  efforts  in  furt       of  that 
policy  (Public  Law  j      ,    4,  p.  1). 

Fronri-.r.is 
tie  I  >f  the  Act  included  three  youth       s«  Title 
T,  Part  A,  creat ?d  a  voluntary  program  called  the  Job  Corps  for 
unemployed  young  men  and  womer-         I  sixteen  through  twenty- 
one  It-  conservat  .on  i     or  training  centers  to  be  located  in 
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rural  or  urban  areas.      lorps  offered  cnrollce  s  a  coordinated 
program  of  oppor- .unities  for  eduoation,  training*  us  ul  . ork, 
and  physical  training  as  well  as  one  that     asized  basic  aca- 
demic skills  and  work  experience  (Chronical         Publications, 
1965?»  p»l)»  Mwti  advanced  ..ducational  and  Job  training  was  to 
be  provided  in  tltfl  training  0    rs  for  I  v/  d  readi- 

r  it.  Tho  Office  of  'cono-mio  Opportunity  (0  0)  was  to 
lnlstey  the  J  >b  Corps  Program. 

Part  B  o:*  Title  I  created  the  Work-Training  Pror^rams 
under  the  adnini ttration  of  the  Department  of  Labor*  The     h- 
borhood  Youth  Co:»ps  was  one  of  thosr  .      programs  were  designed 
to  provide  young  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 

with  titb     11  or  part-time  work  and  training  oppor- 

.      w>rk-trainir   1   J  cts  would  be  coordinated  with 
public  I        >r  non-profit  orpanization:  •  The  work  to  be  per- 
formed was  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  The  young  people  would 
work  ...     Ltallf  I       at  house s,  sc-e-olc,  lit  1    t   parks, 
and  playgrounds.  Mono   of  the  projects  involved  displacing  work- 
ers already  employed*  Work-training  projects  were  intended  to 
either  increase  &     ;loyabllity  of  onrolloes  or  enable  tham  to 
remain  in  school 4  Job  Corps  enrollees  were  young  people  who  were 
without  Jobs  and  out  of  school  (Ibid.) 

Part  CoT  Titl     stablished  the  Work-Study  Programs 
under  the  adminiitration  of  the  Department  of  Health,   ducation, 
and  v.  1    .      work-study  pro.?ram  was  to  provide  part-time 
employment  to  co Liege  and  univorsity  students  from  low-income 
fa^ilis.  The  program  was  designed  (1)  to  provide  inaeeial 


assistance  for  n^edy  students  through  part-time    loyaamt  o  - 
portunitles;  (2)  to  assist  the  colleges  in  expanding  their  on- 
campus  eraploymant  progri  i|  arid  (3)  to  aid  eoXl«g  a  in  develop- 
ing ncvi  off-campus  employment  opportunities  t .?.:■■■   h  public  and 
private  agencies  involved  in  educational,  recr      I,  welfare, 
and  other  activities  in     public  interest  (Ibld») 

pecified  rul  r;,  as  guidelines,  were  set  up  to  determine 
who  was  eligible  for  assistance  under  each  program  in  Title  I, 
The  original  bill  provided  &X2«5  million  to  establish  those 
programs • 

The  Job  Corps 
The  Office  of  " conomle  Opportunity  (   :)  was  assigned 

the-  responsibility  of  a&^iinistoring  the  Job  Corps  prorranu  Cer- 
tain profit  and  non-profit  c     .zations  which  wore  interested 
in  establishing  and  running  a  Job  Corps  center  could  contract 
for  that  operation  with  the  government*  The  procedure  was  for 
int  1  a  to  submit  bids  in  accordance  with  spccifl- 

cati  g  and  r.qt.irerents  established  by  the  0  0*  The  0"  0  then 
selected  the  agoney  best  suited  to  the  job  in  accordance  with 

d,  location,  and  present  facilities.  Bids  were  let  on  a  cost 
plus  fixed  fee  basis  (0"  0,  The  First  Step  on  a  I>onr:  Journey, 

196$} . 

One  of  ;he  main  reasons     aving  a  Job  Corps  was  to 
r   t  the  young  people  away  from  home*  By  sending  the*  away  from 
home  and  to  a  completely  new  environment  they  could  ruake  a  fresh 
start.   or  som-),  it  was  important  to  gat  them  away  from  their 


old  neighborhood  gangs  which  fflMUMi  around  on  the  streets  at 

,    uking  rindowa  out  of  sc  or  partic.    Lag  in 

M  Other  vandalism  ("'oore,  1966  )• 

About  tv;(  months  after  the  passage  of  the  rconomic  Op- 
portunity Act  in  August,  19Slj.,  information  re^ardin^  the  Job 
Corps     m   to  ajesr  in  local  news      .   Iacard3  were  dia- 
d  in  post  c ffic  sf  libraries,  and  other  public  buildin.  s 
invitinr  Lnta  raft  tad  youth  to  request  information  from  Washington. 
The  Job  Corps  o      in  Was:  ts  to  the 

•ral  agency  t*  home  of  the  potential  enroll   • 

eally  1  he  local  offices  of  I  ate  3  i mploy- 

or  1 .he  Community     wa  Programs  ae    is  scroeners 
or  1    ral  agent  lea  for  the    •  The     n»s  Job  Corps  appli- 
cants were  ccroi.ed  by  tho  Women  in  Community  Service     3),  a 
I>articularly  unique  organisation  (   .-,  g£«  cit ♦ ,  p»  1)4.)*   Lead- 
ing Cat:     ,  Jewish,  Prot  -stant,  and  •       I  formed 

peolal  corpor*  tie-n  which  was  under  contract  to  the  Job  Corps 
and  was  concerned  with  recruiting  at  the  local  level  in  addition 
to  the  screening  of  applicants.      voluntarily  served  without 
pay*  They  also  rrrangod  for  the  enrollment  ceremony  and  for  the 
girls1  transport!  tion  to  a  cent* r»  Though  tho  organization  was 
non-profit,  the  (  0  allocated  to  the  WICS  eighty  dollars  for 
each  girl  recruited  and  accepted  into  the  Job  Corps. 

Th     'erral  ftgeney  contacted  the  potential  enrol' 
and  proceeded  to  interview  and  investigate  the  interested  youth* 
Those  considered  desirable  by  the  acceptance  board  were  assisted 
in  making  application  to  the  Job  Corps*  Further  screening  and 
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final  selection  was  done  by  the  GEO  in  Washington. 

The  screening  process  was  intended  to  find  those  youth 
who  could  most  benefit  frora  the  Job  Corps*  It  consisted  of 
three  parts!  (1)  tests  to  determine  the  intelligence  level  and 
skill  capability  in  reading  and  mathematic£ ;  (2)  a  medical  exam- 
ination;  and  (3)  an  interview  to  del    ao  the  applicant's  fairs- 
ily  background*  employment  history,  educational  experience,  and 
other  relevant  data.  On  occasion  it  took  es  much  as  ninety  days 
to  complete  the  process. 

rnroll©es  had  to  come  from  families  whose  income  was  b  - 
low  a  certain  level.  The  guidelines  were  las  d  on  real  income 
in  relation  to  family  size:  such  as,  $3*13^  yearly  income  for 
a  four-member  ve.ily  and  $3,68$  for  a  five- member  family  (Hunter, 
1965 )«  The  enrollees  were  required  to  be  letween  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  and  to  be  a  citizen  or   >*  anent  resi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat"  3.  Another  re  quire-  men t  was  that  tb 
had  been  out  of  school  for  at  least  t  j        s  and  were  unable 
to  find  a  job  (OHO,  Job  Corps  Facts.  196* )♦  Only  those  who  wore 
considered  trainable  wore  accepted.  Serlot s  and  repeated  offend- 
ers, narcotics  addicts,  and  others  with  serious  emotional  or 
psychological  disorders  were  not  accepted  into  the  Job  Corj^s. 
is  program  was  completely  interracial  (0  (  ,  :  ai  ■..;*;e  >..    "or  Job 
C orpg  5cr.  .  p.in^.  1965)* 

If  accepted,  an  enrolled  received  room,  board,  clothing, 
medical  and  dental  care,  and  spending  mone;-  of  thirty  dollars  a 
month.  After  taxes  and  other  deductibles  l/era  taken  from  the 
money  allowa  8<  ,  it  actually  amounted  to  :  ghteen  dollars  and 
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fifty  cnts*  Upon  leaving  the  Cor  s,  tho  young  person  was  niv< 
fifty  dollars  for  each  month  of  satis  actory  service  in  tho  Job 
Corps.   r,  if  tho  enrolloe  chose,  he  could  have  twenty-five  dol- 
lars  allotted  tc  his  family,  this  amount  to  be  matched  by  govern- 
ment funds •  In  this  case,  the  family  would  receive  fifty  dollars 
a  month  while  he  was  in  the  Corps  and  he  would  still  build  up  a 

osit  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  month  served  to  be  drawn 
when  he  1  't.  The  Corps  was  willing  to  pay  tho  cost  of  one  visit 
home  a  year,  the  ugh  the  corpsmon  could  also  visit  home  more  often 
at  their  own  oxpens  •  Parent!  were  invited  to  visit  cc     D  at 
the  centers  (;   ,  '  Iv   'Irst  Step  on  a  Lonfl  Journey.  1965 )• 

The  Job  Sorps  was  "r       a  sanitarium  for  incurabl 
nor  a  corr  ctioral  institute  for  incorri     ■«  Nor  was  it  to 
bo  consid  rod  simply  a  breadline"  (Ibid*)   It  was  a  program  of 
-iucatlon  and  job  training  for  youn&  wen  and  women  aix- 
n  throuph  twenty-one  years  of  a  me,  maintained  in  rural  con* 
■•(ration  0  enter  I  and  urban  training  centers  where  enrolleos 
lived,  worked,  end  1  .am  ;d* 

Moat  of  the  Job  Corps  cnrollr  s  were  school  dropouts* 
Therefore,  it  wee  expected  that  they  would  n  ed  remedial  train- 
ing in  reading,  since  almost  all  Jobs  involve  the  ability  to 
read  and  understand  directions*  The  Job  Corps  offered  job  train- 
ing and  work  experience,  ca'   -        a  in  basic  academic  sub- 
jects, physical  training,  nutrition,  guldanoa  and  counselinc  in 
th         1  ard  well-    1 . ted  atmosphere  of  urban  training 
rs  and  rural  camps  thr     at  the  country  (Ibid*) 

Tho  title  "Job  Carps"  was  misleading  in  that  no  one  was 
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promised  a  Job  u  son  leaving  the  Corps.  Ho*    ,  :.-.-   tmt  lamed 
skills  and  an  effort  was  made  to  find  ouch  enrolls e  a  job  upon 
graduation  (Carter,  1965)*  '     orpsmen  were  encouraged  to  r  - 
main  until  they  md  learned  marketable  skills  and  were  allow 
to  remain  in  the  program  for  as  long  as  two  y  are*  The  Corps 
wa:       1;/  voluntary  and  anyone  could  1  avo  at  any  ti  •  How* 
r,  If  he  stayed  In  the  Job  Corps  and  cor,         I  tralnln  , 
corpsman  was  better  able  to  get  a  job,  return  to  school,  or 
join  the  armed  services*  In  a  Job  Corps  ce  r  :  ,     enrollcca 
were  allowed  to  jroceed  with  training  at  their  Individual  rate 
according  to  abilities  and  interests* 

At  all  c  sntors,  social  interaction  and  '-.ntertainment 
were  conslv    .  in  important  part  of  the  younr    son*t  growth* 
'ovies,  at       ,      ,  librarl  :9   and  other  kinds  of  enter- 
tainment wore  avillablo*   Oualificd  counselors  and  t         re 
select.;-. a  ;>■>:.;  applications  received  both  from  local  cor^jtnitles 
and  other  areas* 

The  Job  Jorps  centers  for  men  were  both  rural  and  urban* 
Some  young  men  wjre  particularly  la1       I  in  outdoor  occupa- 
tions so  needed  training  within  that  typ     -invironment*  Tha 
rural  centers  wef«  looat  d  on  ;ublic  land,  such  as  national  parks 
and  forests*  At  the  conservation  centers,  corpsmen  did  carpen- 
try and  forestry  work,  built  roads,  and  made  trails*  Whether  at 
a  rural  or  an  ursan      r,  the  corpsmen  learned  to  improve  read- 
ing and  writing  skills*  They  also  learned  how  to  handle  employ- 
ment Interviews  md  other  skills  which  aided  them  In  getting  a 
job*  In  the  Job  Corps  enters  located  in  or  near  lar^s  cities, 
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the  young  men  r      d  dl  forent  kinds  of  spooialized  trainlr.  • 
Included  among  Job  skills  available  or  [  >jb   were  auto  body 

air,  di         .r,  bookkeeping,  building  maintenance  and  re* 
pair,  commercial  art,  processing  mav     ,  ,  natal 

work,  radio  and  television  repair,  and  service  station  operator 
(0   ,   I  j    E|       on  a  honr.   Journey,  19^5 )« 

The  Job  Corps  centers  for  women  were  all  urban  and  bad 
enrol1    ;g  of  2$Q   to  l\.00   each  (0  0*  Job  Cc rps  Centers  or  ;.omon. 
1965)*  As  of  June  1,  1966,  seven  centers  is  ore  in  operation* 
They  vara  located  in  St.  Pet'  rshv.v   ,   lorica;  Cleveland*  Ohio; 
Los  Ar     ,  California  |  Omaha,  Nebraska}  Charleston,  West  Vir- 

la;  "iuntin^ton,  West  Virginia;  and  xcelsior  Springs,   issourl 
I  U   List  of  Job  Corps  C enters >  n.d.) 

Most  of  t"    r>ls  who  arrived  at  tJe  conters  were  eith 
shy  or  boisterous*  They  were  unemployable  and  from  economically 
and  culturally  deprived  backgrounds.  Many  had  not  lived  with 
one  or  both  parents  for  the  last      or  me?    ars.  a  fa*  had 
no  fat*  1  r,  mother,  or  rniardian*  Others  hac  one  or  more  childr  , 
had  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  institutiens  -'or  abandoned  chil- 
dr n,  or  had  moved  oi'ten  from  city  to  city*  They  were  a  product 
o   their  onvlronmr  m%   (Daim.  r,  196£ )• 

It  was  the  goal  of  the  staffs  at  th<  centers  that  the 
-"Is  would  ta     ound  themeelvei  and  their  place  in  society  af« 

riod  of  training.  Thia  would  incli.de  acquiring  one  or 
more  employable  skills  and  ability  to  manage  a  home  and  family, 
young  women  were  trained  to  work  in  buiiness  offices,  hos- 
pitals, stor  s,  beaut*  •hopej  r        •*  nurso-ry  schools,  and 
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in  of     inllar  arear,  where  jobs  were  available.  Learning  how 
to  hand?.   MM  aid  family  responsibility  ,      ncludin     Id  care 
and  guidance |  an  3.  Managing  the  family  extent 

parts  of  their  training  ( ibid, ) 

Tho  insignia  of  the  Job  Corps  was  an  onbro:       iblem 
in  %h  of  \   shield*  It  syiboliv.od  the  dosir     tho  corps- 

no  n  "to  improve  timtst  i*J  it  r  r,-r  sented  study  and  training; 

"It    it  hope**  The  younc  people  volunteered  Tor  the  Job  Corps 
cause  thoy  wanted  a  better  life.  The  shield  :■        A  their 
-nee  "to  prepare  for  that  better  life*'*  The  Job  Corps  nan 
and  women  wore  1 1       I  on  blascra  and  work  clothes  because 

y  wore  proud  >f  it.  The  arrow  pointing  upward  in  tho  center 
of  the  shield  pointed  the  way,  '  aeh  Job  Corps  man  and  woman  was 
determined  to  follow  its  direction— -"up  to  a  job  and  a  meaning- 
ful life"  (0  0,  Tou  Have  New  }..■■  -:.  j  hors,  1965). 

I  upm  the  first  10,000  enrollo  c  in  the  Job  Corps, 
typical  mroLlee  was  seventeen  and  a  half  y  to  I  -1.';  '-Ad 
stayed  in  school  eight  and  a  rial:  n  dropped  out 5 

had  fifth  grade  L  v-.  1  reading,  writing,  and  ari'.    '  Lc  skills; 
had  been  out  of  school  Cor  nearly  one  ye  i«;         fron  a 
family  living  in  substandard  and  overcrowded  housing!  and  was 

loved  though  looking  for  work  at  tho  tine  of  entry  into 
the  Job  Corps  (0  0,   Job  Corps  ■■'acts,  1965 )• 

The  Job  dorps  was  one  of  the  really  big  programs  of  the 
War  on  Poverty,  As  of  April  2$,   1966,  the  federal  .rovernment 
had  spent  |;'331»5  J3#5Wl-  °^  *to®  «*"°&  Corps,  still  almost  an  infant 
program  (Moore,  1966* )• 


IV 

?s  ci 

The  Burroughs  Corporation  of  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  contracting  U£tl     jr  the  Omaha  Job  C  >rps  Center  lor  Women. 

aim  Center  had  its  formal  dedication  on  December  2,  19&£# 
about  five  month  i  after  the  first  iris  arrived  on  June  29»  Dr» 

netta  B*  Washington,  Director  of  the  Women1  s  Job  Corps,  (TO, 
and  ?!rs»  Robert  >•  Mcllamara,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense* 
cane  for-  the  dedication  program*  The  Center  illustrates  what 
can  be  done  with  and  for  ;;irls  who  were  disadvantar  o.»  Some 
the  rirls  were  s  ;bool  dropouts  by  choice  but  all  were  o  erived 
and  carie  from  hones       with  poverty. 

Physical  Facilities 
The  writ  ?r  of  this  report  visited  the  Omaha  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women  and  found  excellent  facilities  which,  with  only 
a  few  exceptions,  seemed  adequate  for  the  planned  pro    .  The 
Center  was  located  in  the  former  ton-floor  Regis  Kotel  building 
and  throe  floors  of  the  adjoining  Central  Market  building.  The 
two  most  disappointing  features  wero  the  lack  of  a  room  lar 
eno     or  all  of  the  £-irls  to  moot  at  the  same  time  and  the 

Bk  of  r  cr  ati>n  facilities.  Offsetting  these  asp     tfere 
an  excellent  ttftffj  a  well-planned  proeram  and  pleasant  rooms 
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for  the  rlrls. 

The  entire  Interior  of  the  former  R3gls  Hotel  was  at- 
tractively decorated  and  well  enough  arrant nd  so  that  it  seemed 
to  function  smoothly  as  a  Job  Corps  center*  In  the  library  in 
a  prominent  place  was  the  motto j  "Filter  tc  1  am— go  forth  to 
earn."  The  librarian  had  been  an  employe©  of  the  Burroughs 
Corporation  in  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  aev     are.  The 
reading  materials  ranged  from  comic  books  and  simple  story  books 

intellectual  reading  materials,  including  books  on  job- 
getting. 

any  of  the  nirls  had  clean,  well-furnished  rooms  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  One  residcrt  advisor  stated  that 
this  wa3  the  root  of  one  of  their  problems.     y  parents  wrote 
their  daughters  about  how  nice  everything  «as  now  for  them  and 
how  bad  things  still  were  at  home.  Co       tly,  the  girls  were 
made  to  feel  guilty,  became  emotionally  upset,  and  several  re- 
turned home. 

The  Center  was  completely  air-conditioned  with  many  do- 
quately  furnished  classrooms.  The  Center  £ad  one  carpeted  recep- 
tion room  which  would  seat  about  one  hundred  iris  at  a  til  • 
The  choir  used  that  room  for  rehearsals  anc  the  room  was  also 
used  for  many  small  group  meetings  for  the  onrollees,  staff, 
visitors  to  the  Center.  Laundry  facilities  and  a  lounge  with  a 
television  on  each  of  the  seven  residence  t loors  were  provid  d 
for  the  use  of  the  enrollces.  One  or  more  resident  advisors 
lived  on  each  of  the  floors. 

The  dining  facilities  wore  very  pleasant  and  adequate. 
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The  former  hotel  kitchen  staff  was  retained  and  the  rirls  took 
turns  serving  under  the  supervision  of  the  former  dining  room 
hostess.  The  duty  became  a  learning  experience.      food  was 
excellent,  tho  service  rood,  and  the  fdrls1  manners  and  behav- 
ior in  the  dining  room  were  beyond  reproach. 

The  basement  rocr     n  room  had  btIB  the  bar  when  the 

is  was  used  as  a  hotrl.  One  or  tv;o  nights  each  week  an  out* 
sic     pany  br      soft  drinks  which  couli  be  purchased  at  a 
snack  bar.  On  party  nights  th  ir  dates  were  al- 

od  to  dance  to  the  music  of  a  juke  box. 

The  Staff 
The  Omaha  Center  had  an  administrative  staff  of  fivr, 
a  group  of  about  twenty-five  resident  advisors,  three  supervisory 
counselors  who  were  in  charge  of  discipline,  four  head  conns  - 
lors,  a  doctor,  three  nurses,  a  librarian,  kitchen  staff  and 
custodians,  besides  a  teaching  staff  of  about  thirty-five.  The 
latter  number  changed  from  time  to  tire  . 

■  '•-■}  ■,      ublic  Relations  Director,  was  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  and  wai      at     fl  in  his  approach  to 

w'ich  his  job  present  >d.  Mr.  Juroe  seemed  to  know 
el  by  name  and  had  a     nant  word  for  each  one  wl 
in  a  classroom,  a  corridor,  or  the  recepticn  rooms.   :  could  bo 
friendly  and  business -like  at  the  same  time*  The  city  of  Omaha 
had  accepted  the  Center  1    eoartedly,  am    .  Juror  was  often 
d   to  talk  before  civic  c     auoh  as  KJwanis  and  Rotary  and 
also  women's  clubs  and  auxiliaries. 
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Mr*  Juroo,  his  able  assistant  Mr*  Leo  Armatis,  and  the 

tiro  staff  wero  employees  of  the  Burroughs  Corporation  of 

Wayne,  Pennsylvania*  Both  *?r#  Juroe  and  Mr#  Armatis  I    d 

dedicated  to  their  Jobs  and  believed  that  from  that  tine  on 

thffiPi  \r  v.ld  always  be  an  extensive  poverty  program.  Though 

they  admitted  thr.t  Vno   organisation  Would  be  che  time 

to  time  they  te\b   certain  that  the  proer     aid  eventually  be 

expanded  instead  of  curtailed* 

The  resident  advisors  lived  in,  but      had  on©  entire 

day  each  week  wh<n  she  could  bo  away  from  the  Center*  All  of 

the  r     at  advisors  had  had  some  coll    training  and  some 

oollf    Egratiuat«*«  They  had  many  confer   I  I  with  tv 

girls,  I     duaMy  and  in  groups*  Tach  advisor  was  rosponsi- 

ble  for  ten  or  twelve  girls*  These  girla  nee;;    ore  counsel* 

ing  than  average  well-adjusted  youn     en  and  on  occasion  the 

advisor  acted  as  i  contact  fa         Is  and  parent  • 

The  ''nrolleee 

About  half  of  the  onrolleos  at  the  Omaha  Center  were 
roes*  Living  situations  and  all  activities  were  i     eted* 
Almost  all  of  tho  ~irls  seamed  happy  which  waa  ■  food  sign  that 
things  were  goinf;  well. 

On  January  1,  19('  .»  '■'i-ere  were  t     hundred  young  women* 
The  Center  had  facilities  for  33£»  The  average  are  at  the  Omaha 
Center  in  January,  1966,  was  18*7  years*  Thr:     rls  had  com- 
plete.:        Wide  before  coming  to  the  Center;  s     --seven 
had  completed  on*;  year  of  1  (ninth  grade);  and  eighty- 

four  were  high  school  graduates*  Two  rlrls  had  completed  one 
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year  of  coll  -.  o.       -nation  on  the  homo  background  of  each 
rlrl  revealed  that  all  of  the  j-irls  cam©  fro-  low-income  families. 
(Personal  interview  with  r-Tr.  Ja-nos  Juroo,  January,  i960*) 

Orientation 
"•ost  of  She  fdrls  needed  to  go  shopping  for  new  ward- 
robes soon  after  they  arrived  at  the  Center.   o  MS  rooming  was 
st-     d  at  all  i:      ■  ,      specially  during  the  first        .:.;. 
Often  a  <-Irl  war.         d  to  have  a  haircut  and  j     ;ent.  A. 
good  appearance  iclps  build  morale*  Basic  education  was  not  be- 
gun until  '     police  was  ready  for  it.  It  was  also  possibl 
that  a  girl's  la  ill   of  B   *  It     -id   self-confidence  were  accom* 
panied  by  a  lack  of  motivation.  ~he  aea      clar     ;,  at  that 
point,  would  onl?  add  to  tho  girl* a        r,ion.  The  orienta- 

1  lar:     .3  lone  as     to  four  weeks.  The  day 
a  girl  arrived  tie  r     it  advisor  on  her  corridor  V   1   '  h  r 
get  settled  and  jot  acquainted.  It  was  important  that  rapport 
be  established  bsfore  t     sting  program  was  begun  a  few  days 
later « 

'  ach  girl  be^an  basic  education  clac sea  at  the  academic 
level  at  which  s  le        n  she  arrived.  Psycholorical  and  in- 
ter- >at  tests  wer*  also  ^Ivon.  The  Gat  irvcy  and  tho 
Stanford  Achieve  nent  Teat  we-               l  which  were  used. 
Statistics  compiled  in  January,  1966,  showed  that  aij     Iris  in 
aha  Center  had  a  prade  two  readi       I •   he  highest  lov- 
1  obtained  was  ff   tan  cirla  who  had  an  eleventh  1; 
the  mean  lev  ;1  wis  6.6.     roonal  I     /lew  with  Mr.  Jamns  Ju:   , 
January,  1966.) 
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During  the  orientation  period  each  ?;irl  war-     „    in 
a  suitable  home  and  faniily  cour::c,  ft  B    9   in  health  education, 
and  plana  wera  nade  for  leisure  time  activity.  A  pro     v;fts 
■^dually  worked  l    or  th)    9   1   fs  lo       training  • 

After  the  first  two     :  the  enrollee  was     n  a  choice 
of  work  assignments*  She  then  observed  OthdPt  at  the  sane  tas  3 
discucrrd  I     risk,  and  *Inally  par'.     ,ted.     In-  th-  pr-'  - 
occupational  tr       oriod  t:     rolleo  was  taken  on  n®ny  tours 
so  she  could  oh..  TO   at  work  In  1'  tftf        ,   >Spl* 

talc,  and  stores  in      ity  and  could  bc-t-         a  work  ar 
according  to  her  int.-      .   It  was  also  '  - 

velop  poftlt    attitudes  toward  work  and.  toward  produ<     llvi 
re.  work  ftfl  .  '   .  ] .   ,  |  , 

,  and       d  as  rtain  reals. 

:'"'       ■'  •*  $P';''   £££E§L  Training  Con  .  .   _    aba« 

raska,  n.cU) 

The  girls  needed  to  reoognls*  that  I  .1  ability  and 
that  skills                      ir  own  efforts.  A  series 
of  succ  tftsaft  was  important  to  provide  th  fttion  which  was 
badly  n          fit  of  th-  Job  Q     enrollers.  A  girl*  a  abil- 
ity to        work  outside  t  I  advar- 
cod  through  the     ;nce  of  laboratory  work,  on-tb  -    training* 
and  occupational  expert    .  "~ho  habitr  tltudei  no  ded 
for  success  1    Leo  til  ain- 
in                              :.•■■  1  ;  .tuations  than 
from  indir           •  or  I            e.  In  addition  to  work 
exposurr,                   Tic  tra::  .  in  t      >ccu-» 
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pational  program!  basic  typing  and  driver1!  training  (Ibid.) 

ucation 
The  basic  skills  required  for  all  looming)  such  as 
ading,  Tilting,  spooking  in  groups   or  in  conversations,  mathe- 
tlcs,  social  studies,  and  elementary  science  wore  taught  by 
Qualified  teachers  in  snail  classes,   'iclc  trips  were  taken 
which  could  be  used  as  learning  experiences,  Examples  were  a 
trip  to  a  bank  to  explain  saving  and  budgei  ing*  a  visit  to  ex- 
plain  voting  registration  and  how  to  vote,  or  the  opportunity 
to  attend  a  concert  or  vl3it  an  art  filers  •  Audio-visual  ma- 
terials, programmed  courses,  the  library,  special  tutoring,  and 
rroup  lrarni}     /-eriences  were  used  in  thJs  educational  area, 

rls  needed  special  training  in  certs  in  skills  before  they 
were  ready  for  occupational  trainin  • 

Classes  were  held  from  3:00  to  12:C0  and  from  1:30  to 
*30  each  of  the  five  regular  school  days,  There  was  no  outside 
study  or  homework  rr     d  and  in  that  way  all  study  could  be 
supervised.  A  lack  of  study  skills  was  already  part  of  the  back- 
>und  of  these  r:irls  (Ibid* ) 

As  each  r;irl  continued  her  training  aho  was  encouraged 
to  develop  a  si  I   ,    low-level,    loyab:    ill  and  to  add  as 

skills  as  woj  |       I  I  was  placed  on  add- 

ing skills  which  were  especially  saleable «  Realistic  work  ex- 

nce  both  in        unity  and  at  the      r  was  regard*, 
as  a  necessary  part  of  training,      ffort  waa  -     to  provide 
eac        s  with  at  least  one  aaleabla  skill  from  one  of  the 
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several  job  areacit  The  longer  ah*  raaained  with  the  program 
the  more  skills  \\he   could  add.  In  occupations  Included 

experiences  In  food  service,  grap  ic  arts,  and  secretarial  skills. 
In  addition,  thape  vfpre  c     l  in  floral  arr:     nt  and  assist- 
ance, in  retailing,  end  in  eosrictol   . 

Training  in  hoaemaking  arts  included  three  areas:  child 
care;  clothing  construction  and  car  ;   d  Interior  decoration* 
The  o'.rjphases  in  «;]  aide  course  were:  a     -lation 

and  understanding  of  children,  r     ition  of  t'     da  of  ehil- 
n,  sensitivity  to  the  significance  of  the  child* s  experiences, 
and  the  desirabiMty  of  developing  independence  In  th     ld» 
The  t    Lng  methods  for  the  clothing  and  interior  decorating 
courses  developed  th         f   skills  and  emphf    &  the  varia- 
tions in  Individ' lal  values,  needs,  and  tast   . 

A  certain  amount  of  home  and  family  education  was  re- 
quired of  each  e:..rl.   These  were  called  initial  end  coordinate 

rses*  The  Initial  courses  were  necessary  to  guide  enrollces 
in  setting  up  battle  standard*  for  the  ty       rsonal  and  eroup 
living  which  wou.d  be  i    etered  at  the  C     •       iris  we: 
encour     to  develop  desirable  attitudes  and  habits  related  to 

■  life*  They  were  shown  ":     ose  attitudes  could  be 
transferred  from  claaB  activities  to  situations  in  their  future 
homes •  The  areaii  of  study  included  in  the  initial  s      were 

sibillty  for  on  ?   ,v/n  room  and  facilities  for  r  cr  ation 
and  dining,  personal  care  and  g       >  'a**e  ot   clothing,  prepara- 
tion and  service  of  food,  creative  use  of  leisure  time,  and  learn- 
ing to  get  al     rith  o1     .    ejects  included  in  the  coordinate 
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ri«l  ine    d  personal  appearance  and  clct'    ;    iel  .  •  and 
a  furni;     ;      tion  and  foods;  Ohild  ,  care, 

and     iancc;  interpersonal  relatio     |J  numgliig  personal 
and  family         ;  and  laboratory  provisions      •  ) 

k   "1  am  by  doie  "      d  wag  its    d  and  problem  solv- 
ing, decision  making,  interpersonal     ktieni    ,  clarification 
of  valu-s,  c  .     r  kOOVll    ,  and  the  mans     \t   of  resources 
iai*o4  at  all  times.   The  courses  in  the  coordinate 
\iired  at  least  ten  months  for  co     ion»  The  inter- 
'3  and  needs  of  each  individual  girl  were  the  concern  of  the 
faculty  during  those  courses • 

1th  education  und-  I    n  at  the  Center  had  many 
facets»       irl  was  shown  the  relations? ip  between    i  health 
and  fr     s  in  her  occupational  nurs^its»  Both  physical  and  me- 
te'   1th  were  atre    •  Attd   -  sual  aic  s  r;ere  us^d  durin 

instruction  x  educai    ,   enitation  as 

it  ae      to  disease  and  nutrition,  meal  j le      and  food  prep- 
aration, ■     tcation,  and  cental  healt)  .     -se  also  were  used 

ring  instruction  in  first  a  id  J  home  care  of  ailine  childr.-n 
and  adults;  safety  measures  found  useful  it.  b         ^nd  in- 
dustry; and  even  in  the  selection  of  a  family  physician  and  den- 
tist and  the  utilization  of  health  reeouree  s  such  as  community 

I  Visit:         ,      ublic  lltier. 

health  occupations  w"        ~  :      eld  prepare  v'or  we]     MM  I 
aide,  assistant  in  a  medical  or  dental  office,  or  assistant  in 
fi^ld  of  occupational  and/or  physical  (here   . 
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Guidance  and  Counseling 
The  key  to  success  of  the  total  program  was  considered 
by  the  administration  to  be  that  of  guidance  and  counseling  of 
raineec*  The  oo\tn»slort  I    irolle'.-s  worked  tor-ether  so 
that  desirable  goali  could  be  set  up  and  attained  for  each  in- 
dividual  enrolleo.  The  ll     its,  needs,  s.n&   abilities  of  each 
girl  bad  to  be  considered*  An  evaluation  of  t     lata  was  used 
durin;     iselinc  as  well  as  the  enrollee*s  rl  -■  va'i;-tion. 

ling  was  initiated  by  the  counselor  and  was  not 
merely  available  to  the  enroll;  »     cial        3  was  on  the 
faco-to-faec  relationship  between  the  counselor  and  the  trainee, 
"ach  trainee  was  assigned  to  a      71c  counselor.  PoweTWj  the 

>r  did  19     sitate  to  refer  the  enrol: 
counselor  if  it  •«     that  counseling  could  be  mere  effective 
with  a  particular  enroll*      ♦) 

Activities 
Certain  activities  such  as  studf    overnment  see  :ed  to 
be  nee    pf  and  desirable  to  raak  of  the  enrollee  iaor© 

nuate*  An  effort  was  *nad<       duct  ca     as  and  election 
of  student  officers  in  a  manner      r  to  national  and  state 

itions*  When  the  time  came  each  qXtI   was  encouraged  to  vote 
though  not  required  to  do   so»  This  placed  the  responsibility 
upon      irollee  and  a  student  activity  bcca.io  a  learnim   x~ 
rlenoj  . 

The  Job  Corps  Center,  in  cooperation  with  the  city  of 
Omaha,  waa  able  to  supply  a  at ion  and  social 
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services*   Thdtc  included         i  in  r         »lfl  cultural, 
and  loisur  -  *  m   activities.  Courses  in  gyimastics  and  swimming 

,  and     "  ^wish  Community  Cen- 
ter. City  swimming  pools  v^re  also  us^d  on  occasion.  The  cv '  - 
tural  pro.rre     luded  guided  tourc         ■  is  and  attends;  c 
at  concerts  and  plays  (Ibid. ? 

rl  wan     -ially  onco     d  to  participate  in 
skating,  bowling  or  so         -     acti/ity  to  help  her  d  - 
velop  s^ir-confidence  and     -    -ct,   Se  lrl»  0 

activities  to  include  a  proy  instructional  and  re  c- 

tional  periods  wa    It  to  be  necessary  3V^n  if  it  meant  con- 
slderable  vork  for  staff  members. 

A  typical  morning  sch      included  breakfast  from  6:!j5 
to  7tl|5  a.m.  with  three  Ins  trust:  :15 

and  i      at  ll:i{5  a.n.  Lunch  was  r.  12:00  noon  until 

1:00  i ■■•  .   ^he  >on  e'         an  at  1:00  o:     led 

at  1*  r30  p.  .        irl  had  free  t       1.1  dinner  was  served 
at  6:00  p.m.  After  dinner  the  cr^ational 

activities        at  the  Center  or  outside.  Curfew  was  at  10:00 
vi!       ■  out  at  11:00  p.m.  during  the  week*      ;rmal  classes 
were  held  on  Saturdays  and       <  ♦  Olrll  j^ere  enco     d  to 
use  tl     -.lays  for  v  tion,  shop  1   ,        .s  with  counse- 

lors, laundry,  and  attendance  at  churches  cf  their  choic  • 

A  motto  layed  in  the  Omaha  Center  seemed 

to  the  situation.  "Yard  by  yard,  life  is  hard,  Inch  by 
inch,  1:  '  a  cinch."  very  effort  posaitlc  was  made  to  help 
each  girl  feel  her  worth  as  a  person  and  be  encouraged  in  her 
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endeavors  In  order  to  offset  her  background  of  poverty* 

Although  the  Center  had  been  grateful  for  the  kind  pub- 
licity of  the  press,  it  seemed  that  the  reports  were  ov  -■  ulcus 
at  times.  The  girls  were  especially  resentful  when  one  news- 
paper (Dauner,  1965)  said  that  many  of  the  rlrls  had  never  slept 
between  sheets  before.  Certain  reporters  seeded  to  forget  that 
the  Job  Corps  girls  had  feelings  Just  as  other  people  do*  The 
girls1  situations  were  difficult  enough  even  when     tod  truth- 
full: U 

Visitors  left  the  Center  with  mixed  feeling**  Three 
hundred  girls  were  receiving  a  chance  which  had  not     ed  pos- 
sible a  year  before*  The  dedicated  staff  seeded  to  bo  doing  an 
excellent  Job  in  more  than  adequate  surroundings.    oir  ability 
to  keep  moral  problems  such  as  use  of  narcotics  and  sex  involve  - 

:  t  at  a  minimum  was  evidenced.  There  were  firls  scuffling  on 
a  dimly  lighted  stairway  who  were  embarrassed  at  the  iight  of 
visitors  and  hurried  off  remarking  that  they  really  were  not 
acting  like  ladies.   Several  girls  were  homesick  and  one  asked 
a  visitor  how  long  she  thought  It  would  be  before  she  would  over- 
come the  feeling*  The  Personnel  Director  had  a  pleasant  word 
for  each  girl  &n&   called  her  by  name,  "he  -  Iris  looked  x>leac 
when  Mr«  Juroe  recognised  the  r..  Throughout  t)  tiding  small 

group!  of  girls  were  -usy  at  activities  which  ade  lj    ;aninr- 
ful  to  i.   ;  for  e-  a  lo,  the  rirls  who  were  making  blue  icing 
for  a  cake  to  be  used  at  a  small  shower  for  one  who  was  soon  to 
be  married*  Another  small  croup  under  the  direction  of  an  in- 
ductor \tos  making  and  decorating  cookies  to  be  served  to  small 
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children  at  a  day  care  canter  the  following  day. 


V 

valuation  of  the  Poverty  Program 

The  poverty  pro     was  so  extensive  and  was  organised 
so  rapidly  that  Sargent  Shrive?  and  numerous  others  who  assisted 
him  were  not  surprised  that  there  was  much  criticism*  Thousands 
of  people  attc    J.  to  :-lan  and  administer  a  program  which  would 
ch  35fOOO#COO  poor  almost  overnight.  To  those  l     alized 

lexity  of  the  program,  It  was  almost  a  miracle  that  so 
much  was  accomplished  in  as  brief  a  time* 

As  <^arly  as  December,  1961$.,  writers  were  concerned  with 
the  problems  and  lack  of  effectiveness  of  the  program*  :alabre 
(1961f)  noted  that  economists  feared  the  tax  cut  would  bring  in- 
flation long  before  the  unemployment  rate  was  reduced*  ov- 
ernmont  had  appropriated  $7614., 000, 000  for  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram*  and  it  was  felt  that  this  amount  was  far  too  much  expend- 
iture to  benefit  so  few*  The  original  plan  had  been  to  start 
the  Job  Corps  with  only  30,000  trainees  in  1965  • 

What  the  critics  did  not  mention  was  that  the  Job  Corps 
was  only  part  of  the  extensive  war  on  poverty.  The  organisation 
was  unbelievably  complicated*  Guidelines  had  to  be  set  up  for 
each  part  of  the  program,  staffs  had  to  be  located  and  hired, 
ipment  had  to  be  assembled,  and  even  the  locations  of  the 
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centers  had  to  be  arranged.  Many  people  and  their  attitudes  had 
to  be  considered*  Involved  were  the  Job  seekers  themselves, 
educators,  business  and  government  I    ^s,  union  loaders,  and 
of 

Critics  were  alarmed  that  already  there  were  more  work- 
ers than  available  jobs  due  to  the  deactivation  of  military  fa- 
cilities which  had  eliminated  63,000  workers  from  the  government 
payroll  (Ibid.)  Housewives  in  increasing  numbers  had  entered 
the  Job  world.  High  school  dropouts  were  common  and  becoming 
more  numerous.  Young  people  of  poverty  were  impatient  to  get 
Into  tha  job  world  in  order  to  begin  to  earn 

In  January,  19&5#  three  months  after  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  war  on  poverty,  Saul  Alinsky  (1965) 
wrote  crit5.cally  of  the  program.  He  believed  that  it  was  a 
draetlc,  political  blunder,  and  that  t     ndQ   were  osad  for 
political  patro     and  administered  by  untrained  personnel. 
Describing  the  anti-poverty  program  as  "history*  s  fr^atest  re- 
lief program  for  the  benefit  of  the  welfare  industry, ■  Alinsky 
further  wrote  tha-    erty  was  a  "blue  chip"  investment,  that 
the  war  on  poverty  had      •  big  business,  and  that  poverty 

.mt  being  poor  both  in  money  and  in  political  power. 

At  the  time  of  Alinsky1 s  arly  criticism  there  had  not 
n  enough  time  to  get  the  program  started.   However,  there 
were  well-grounded  reasons  for  criticisms;  one  example  of  which 
was  the  enormous  salaries  paid  the  staff  members  in  the  early 
days  of  the  pr     .   The  large  salaries  w ere  offered  as  indue e- 

Qt  to  ret  unusually  well-qualified  administrators  and  othor 
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>3onnol.  In  an  effort  to  0r@ani.20  the  programs  as  rapidly  as 
possible  there  were  instances  of  largo  salaries      paid  to 
not-so-well  Qualified  persons  (Price,  1965 )• 

A  year  later,  in  January,  1966,  Senator  " verett  Dlerkson 
("Set  to  Hit  Job  Corps,"  Kansas  City  v.i-.-s,  January  10,  I966, 
p.  1)  was  parti     -ly  critical  of  the  Job  Corps.  Because  there 
had  been  instances  of  questionable  behavior  at  several  of  the 
Job  Corps  eanps  and  centers,  Oierkson  felt  that      occurre: mi  n 
illustrated  the  "incompetence,  misian.e       and  bumbling  of  the 
Job  Corps." 

Another  criticism  of  the  poverty     ran  which  was  heard 
constantly  was  that  the  poor  wero  not  given  enough  voice  in  run- 
ning the  program*  Some  contended  that  the  poor  would  know  more 
about  their  tteeds  than  those  who  had  never  lived  in  poverty. 
That  criticism  showed  up  in  almost  every  city  that  had  a  poverty 
program.  However,  V  lections  wero  held  so  that  the     le 

could  elect  their  own  representatives  to  the  governmental  board 
of  the  Community  Action  Programs #  only  a  snail  percentage  of 
those  of  voting  age  turned  out  to  vot?  .   ;  lections  were  held  )Ver 
again  in  some  places  after  volunteers  went  from  house  to  house 
in  each  voting  area  to  explain  the  need  for  the  vote.  The  0 

sted  that  about  twenty-seven  percent  of  the         ,.p  of 
the  Community  Action     ;y  Board  should  be  from  the  poor  then** 
b<  lv  f»«  Only  by  hearing  from  and     I   .:ith  I     ople  of 
the  poverty  group  could  the  work  become  effective  and  be  what 
poor  really  wanted  in  the  way  of  assistant:  • 

Iliara  Baddad  (1965)  r        vood   nor  disagreed  with 
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what  had  been  done  but  attempt      explain  and  evaluate  the 
poverty  program  after  its  first  year*    .idad  stressed  that  the 
poor  must  identify  their  problems,  devise  solutions,  and  execute 
those  decisions*  Unless  the  poor  became  involved  in  the  program 

re  would  be  no  chance  for  their  needs  to  be  met  according  to 
their  own  decisions.  He  also  said  that  flw     >re  on  the  poverty 
program  could  not  aristocratically  arise  above  \ olitics  and  hope 
for  the  best  unless  it  entered  the  struggle  and  won  the  battle* 

■  I  of  the  House  Labor  Committoo  asked  for  a  thorourh 

.tnination  of  the  Administration's  war  on  poverty  in  January, 
1966*  They  asked  (1)  that  a  bi-partisan  committee  be  set  up  to 
investigate  the  operations  of  the  "conomic  Opportunity  Act,  (2) 

t  an  independent  audit  be  made  of  the  use  of  2*3  billion 
dollars  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  0E0  for  the  poverty 
war,  and  (3)  that  a  complete  mana     :t  survey  of  the     be 
conducted  by  one  of  the  nation*  s  outstanding  mana£ement  consult- 
ant firms*  Representative  Will     „  Ayres,  senior    ublican 
on  the  committee,  commented  that  there  was  "mounting  evidence 
of  scandalous  misuse  of  funds  intended  to  help  the  poor"  ("Ask 
Probe  into  Poverty  "ar,"  Kansas  City  Star,  January  ll<.,  1CK  , 
p*  3)»      T.»eed  with  the  President  that  th©  United  States  was 
rich  enough  to  afford  both  puns  (Vietnam)  and  butter,  but  said 
that  we  should  make  certain  that  the  "butter  was  not  rancid*" 

Although  political  power  should  not      had  any  effect 
in  adminiaterin       warty         ,  it  did  seem  to  bo  obvious 
at  times,     elally  at  the  local  level  in  larfie  olfi   .   n© 
group  which  was  not  connected  with  politics  set  about  publicising 


the  good  things  about  the  Job  Corps  and  encouraging  the  onrol- 

3.  Several  sports  and  television  heroes  dote     d  to  ovor- 
co'tc  the  idea  that  there  was  I    I  cial  stigma  attached  to 
being  in  the  Job  Corps •   Tin  group  wanted  to  show  the  boys  that 
someone  oared  about      and  to  focus      attention  on  the 
Job  Corps.  Included  in  the  croup  were  Don  Dry s dale  and  Sandy 

"ax  of  the  Dodger  baseball  team  and  Chuck  Connors ,  television 
star*  These  men  visited  Job  Corps  ce.  s,  two  pep  talks  to  the 
underprivileged  youths,  and  presented  panel  discussions  on  tele* 
vision*  They  emphasized  that  the  Job  Corps  was  not  a  -Ive-away 
program  but  was  a  chance  for  young  people  to  rise  above  their 
birth  level  and  to  help  themselves*  ^hey  pointed  out  that  the 
Job  Corps  enrollees  were  not  always  dropouts;  oftentimes  they 
just  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  to  do  in  life  { "Series  Stars 
i>ack  Job  Corps,"  Denver  Post,  October  29,  19&5), 

Lee  Pi  y  evaluated  the  poverty  program 

one  year  after  its  inception  When     ..id,  "  e  know  we  will  have 
to  drop  or  change  programs  that  won't  work*  This  is  a  prfc  - 
rastic  program.   >vhat*s  best  is  what  works*  Wo  will  have  the 

to  drop  a  program  when  it  needs  to  be  dropped,  cha»- 
where  change  is  needed"  ("Poverty  Study  an  "ridless  QJK  , <!   msas 
0***  Star.  November  9*  W>  P»  7). 

action  of  the  Job  Corps  Women 
Certain  communities  whore  the  Job  Corps  centers  were  lo- 
cated were  hostile  toward  the  center  and  others  backed  the  ef- 
forts of  the  centers.  According  to  the  Kansas  City  Tj^es  ("\oe 
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Job  Corps  Center,"  January  13»  1966),  SI.   toraburg,  Florida, 
was  considered  hostile  while  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Gharl  ^ton, 

it  Virginia  were  friendly*  However,  in  January,  1966,  I. 

iter  at  Charloston,  -Vest  Virginia,  was  in  trouble*  A  few  girls 

1  to  be  sent  home  becai^.  ss,  prostitution,  fights, 

theft3,  truancy,  and  other  Q    BMMU  The  pro    1  at  the  Center 
wore  taken  care  of  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possible.    cause 
of  the  understanding  attitude  of  the  community,  the  press  wa3 
not  as  rou  ■     the  Job     3  here  as  in  some  communities  where 
city  administration  was  more  critical.  Many  onrollecs  at 
•"'   ton  were  interviewed  regarding  the  misconduct  of  roor- 
mst-s  and  otl     rla.  The  girls  were  reluctant  to  speak  of 
problems  until  they  were  sure  that  they  could  trust  the  outsider* 
Then  they  could  hardly  wait  to  tell  v/hat  the  Job  Corps  meant  to 

n  and  what  V.  it  make  of  th  ■;.   est  of  the  glpll  were 

grateful  for  the  chance  they  were  getting  and  did  not  want  any 
situation  to  jeopardize  that  chance  in  their  liv   .       jrfL 
at  the  Charleston  Cent  r  expressed  her  faars  1,  "I 

want  to  make  it  so  bad  in  the  Job  Corps,  and  I  want  the  Job 
Corps  to  make  it  so  b&  .  .    t  I  go  to  bed  at  night  sc^    to 
d^ath."  A  ffegr*  girl  expressed  love  for  her  roommates.  The 
roommates  were  white  and  they  reciprocated  her  feelinrs.  A 
few  glrli  stressed  how  they  had  missed  their  teachers  and  friends 
during  the  Christmas  vacation. 

One  rlrl  who  had  dropped  out  of  the  Job  Corps  Center  in 
land  commented,  "The  "ar  on  Poverty  is  rijv.t  in  trying  to 
train  people  but  any  real  solution  will  rest  with  the  individual. 
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The  poor  Just  need  some  encouragement  so  they  can  go  on  and  help 
themselves"  ("Look  at  Poverty  from  Their  Own  Personal  Needs," 
Kansas  City  Star*  hebruary  22,  19&6)* 

A  special  edition  of  the  Goal  Getter*  the  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  the  Omaha  Job  Corps  Center  for     ;,  was  distributed 
the  day  of  the  Center* &  dedication,  December  2,  196£«  Owen 

.vler,  an  enrollee,  wrote  a  column  entitled,  '    Did  fhb   Join?*1 
The  rirls1  answers  included  the  opportunity  to  complete  their 
education  or  to  be  trained  for  a  job*  Some  admitted  that  thay 
had  wanted  to  git  away  from  the  slums  and  their  home  environ- 
ments, host  of  the  £irls  were  satisfied  and  grateful  for  wliat 
was  being  done  for  them*  however,  it  was  understandable  that 

would  be  a  few  incorrigibles  in  each  group  of  approximately 
300  girls* 

Research 
Poverty  had  long  been  the  focus  of  attention  from  econo- 
sts,  social  and  economic  historians,  political  officials  and 
writers,  and  leaders  of  social       -its*  Those  professional 

rsons  who  were  interested  found  that  povert     olved  specific 
people,  families,  and  groups  with  "poverty-linked"  character- 
istics  that  made  it  difficult  or  even  impossible  for  them  to  fit 
into  the  economy*  however,  in  spite  of  historical  situations, 
such  as  two  world  wars  and  the  movement  of  20,000,000  people 
from  farms  to  cities,  the  great  majority  of  Americans  had  been 
able  to  escape  poverty*  That  pattern  caused  the  leaders,  both 
ntal  and  sociological,  to  insist  that  poverty  could  be 
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trratod,  alleviated,  or  oven  ended  (Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  op,  cit..  p.  £). 

In  19%  there  wore  1,2  Billion  fewer  of  the  total  pop- 
ulatlon  who  were  classified  as  poor,  than  there  had  been  a  year 
earlier,  according  to  Xollla  Orshaneky  ("-Ion-White  Children's 
Plight  Worst  in  Foverty  Scale,"  Denver  post,  August  2?9»  1966, 
p.  7)#  who  had  done  most  of  the  statistical  research  on  povorty 
used  by  the  OHO.   .owever,  the  total  number  of  the  nation* a 
poor  still  stood  at  3^.1  srdllion  in  August  of  196£f  Just  one 
year  after  the  passage  of  the  ~"conomic  Opportunity  Act.  Orshan- 
sky*  s  research  also  showed  that  the  poor  family  was  more  likely 
not  to  hold  its  children  as  long  as  other  households.  The  pat- 
tern tends  to  perpetuate  overty,  as  these  young  people,  poor 
and  uneducated,  start  families  of  their  own. 

conomlst  Sylvia  Porter  (196lj.)  found  that  millions  of 
re  cutting  their  education  short  in  the  some  pat- 
tern as  their  parents.   o:        ,  one  of  every  three  boys, 

:teen  years  old,  vhote  parents  failed  to  complete  grade  school 
and  whose  family  income  was  $3»0Q0  or  loss,  had  dropped  out  of 
school.  Bat  only  one  of  every  seventeen  boys  in  the  sane  age 
>up  whose  parents  were     .a tod  from  high  school  and  whoa* 
ily  income  was  |7#000  or  more,  had  dropped  out  of  sc'  ool. 
The  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity,  an 
independent  group  of  one  hundred  loaders  of  industry,  business, 
and  finance,  was  authorized  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Stat  >a  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  broad  problem  of  poverty 
the  independent,  nonpartisan  and  constructive  thinking  of  some 
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of  tho  best  academic f  business,  and  other  professional  loaders, 

a  research  approach  the  Task  orce  (Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  tin  ,  op«  cit»)  ::iade  recommendations  which  it 

felt  could  contribute  to  the  dev       I  of  practical  and  ef- 
fective pr<     3  to  help  alleviate  poverty.  It  was  recommended 
that  all  existing  poverty  program!  be  examined  and  evaluated 
in  terms  of  whether  they  contribute  to  or  detract  from  other 
policies  and  programs  aimed  at  acliicvl.:    Lgb  levels  of  econo 
growth  and  employment  so  there  would  be  little  or  no  overlapping 
of  effort* 

Leon  Kcysorling  (1963),  an  economist  of  considerable 
stature,  compiled  information  in  a  book  titled  Frorrr.-ss  or 
Poverty,  Two  chapters  of  particular  interest  with  regard  to 

movement  to  alleviate  poverty  were  flr"he  Personal  Character- 
istics of  the  Poor'1  and  ■     -.jonomic  Characteristics  of  the 
Poor," 

Color  was  seen  as  a  factor  in  poverty  when  research 
showed  that  in  19&3 »   forty-three  percent  of  all  nonwhite  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States  lived  in  poverty,  while  only  sixteen 
percent  of  all  white  families  were  classified  as  poor.  Poverty 
was  more  prevalent  amonr  faraili     aded  by  women  and,  oven  when 
working,  women  usually  received  less  pay  than  men#  It  was  cited 
by  Keyserling  that  among  families  with  a  male  family  head  and 
a  wife  in  the  labor  force,  loss  than  nine  percent  lived  in  pov- 
erty, 

Amon  and  unattached  persons  there  was  a  very 

high  positive  correlation  between  the  amount  of  education  and 


hi 
tho  amount  of  poverty.  Of  13 m$   million  fa     ■  whosn  heads  had 

four  yearn  of  high  school    •atlOBf,  ton  percent  lived  in  pov» 
erty.   or  families  where  the  heads  had  loss  education,  tho  per- 
centage of  poverty  was  much  higher*  School  dropouts  arc  most 
oft  :>ng  poor  families •  The  scliool  dropout  was  liraii 

in  Job  opportunities,  lover  saralagtj  and  lack  0    aurity,  per- 
haps for  the  remainder  of  his  life*  Unc     nrat  was  cited  as 
a  main  factor  in  the  poverty  of  forty  percent  of  all  poor  fara- 
ill*!  (Ibid.) 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  part  of  the  study  which  was 
done  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  emphasised  tho  need  for  the  various  programs  of  the  Act, 
especially  those  for  youth*  Poverty  could  not  be  alleviated 
without  jobs  for  the  poor,  and  the  unskilled  could  not  get  and 
hold  Jobi  .       ,  the  neod  for  tho  Job  Corps  for  both  men  and 
women  before  they  married  and  started  the  poverty  cycle  all  over 
a -a  I:  , 

plications 
In  the  light  of  statistics  which  have  been  compiled  and 
observativ     ich  have  been  emde,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  there  are  groups  which  rofass  to  bell-  -     ere  is  no  pov- 
y  problem  in  America.  Inevite  :  ,   ere  are  always  those  w 
are  against  the  spending  of  funds  regardless  of  the  worthwhll  - 
ness  of  an  effort*  There  are  also  those  who  find  it  difficult 
to  rlvr  or  tl         *.n  making  certain  that  a  plan  will  succeed. 
That  was  the  situation  when  some  dedicated  people  tried  to  assure 
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thi  tUflC    of  tho  War  or:    Tty. 

S*  N*  111**  (Rlcaoman,  jrt  £!•*  19%)  wrote  that  many 

misread  Oalbraith*s  book  Th< SooiatT*  :Te  said  Oalbraith 

was  not  describing  America  but    ttctlnj     nihilities  as  the 
rich  bee     icher  and  the  poor'    feat  poor-  r«    Bp&t  who  read 

Affluent  Society  found  It  easy  to      ve  what  they  wanted 
to  believe*  Therefore,  *     3    d  that  I  in 

number  &n&   disappearing  through  the  operation  o     -.--owing  econ- 
Others  belle1    '.hat  the  iv    ~  1th  and  income 

were  being  reduced* 

"•ere  seemed  to  be  a  need  for  the  affluent  to  understand 
rofelama  of  the  poor*  The  poor  reacted  to  t&  In  certain 

ways.  They  had  a  different  kind  of  pride  and  their  attitu-; 
were  different  from  those  of  their  upper  class  friends*  llo   nat- 
ter how  poor  a  family  was*  and  no  matter  how  hungry  or  needy* 
its  members  attempted  to  retain  a  sens©  of  living  the  way  they 

•••       h  many  of  them  realized  the  uselossness  of  some  of 
their  ways,  many  stubbornly  stuck  to  those  ways  and  insist 
upon  their  right  to  be  wron:<  .  These  then  were  the  poor  of  1964 
and  19&5 • 

Poverty  can  be  measured  from  two  viewpoints,  ei* 
based  on  income  or  by  using  the  relative  approach  In  which  a 
specified  percentage  of  the  population  Is  t"     I  of  as  poor* 
One  is  concerned  about  e       In  conditions  relative  to  that 
of  ot  in  society,  for  those        reflect  trends 

In  eeuality.  The  latter  approach  was  stressed  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  conomlc  Opportunity  Act,  though  certain 


as  had  to  be  set  up  us  In;     HM  as  a  criteria  for  de- 
fining poverty* 

The  public  r    I  to  under stn  ^s  of  the  poor 

but  also  the  poor  needed  to  understand  their  own  problems  (Everett, 
1966).   "oat  of  th  who  lived  on  wcli'are  In  the  1960»s 

had  heard  of  the  poverty  ]        m$   but  few  of  thorn  actually 
understood  Its  aims  and  what  it  eould  do  for  thM .  Soma  even 
carried  a  feeling  of  r^se     t   toward  state  and  federal  prorrams 
and  social  workers •  Before  a  worker  could  lain 

,  I        of  mutual  trust  and       t  had 
to        S    d#  Sfcny  of  the  poor  were  proud     le  not  look* 
lnc  for  syrrnat'-  • 

ertain  Implications  were  cited  by  -Illcr         , 
r.l»f  op,  cit.)  such  as  th     sufficient  attention  had  been  paid 
to      oor|  tfhftt  the  :  3  had  profited  most  by  welfare 

serv     and  that  th©  vari     iracter  of  the  poor  suggested 
that  dif    :tial  policies  needed  to  be  used  to  r  ach  all 

nts«  In  discussing  what  kinds  of  programs     fe  bo  used  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  poor,  'till       stod  that  per- 
haps the  public  and  private  a: •■■. .circ  Should  concentrate  on  edu- 
cating the  youth  of  low  income  rr  U*  a  /•     1  Im- 
provement In  family  and  Individual  functionir.  .     contended 
that  the  yountf  ]  -  :  sated  of  that  time  were  more  disadvantaged 
than  those  of  the  same  sgs  a  generation  befor  •     ause  of 
automation,  the  sltles  could  not  absorb  these  p      Into  tho 
work  fore  .    M  industries  closed  down  and  the  neod  Cor  spec- 
ial skills  and     It ion  had  increased*   duoation  was  undoubt- 


edly  the  escape-route  from  poverty  for  both  youth  and  adulte, 

Rovelle  (31a!:  el  o,  1965)  romarkcd,  n?he  new  Idea  is 
that  education  is  a  life-long  procr  ,,   iat  i       you  to  be 
somebody.  ■•  need  to  invent  ways  to  keep  educating  ourselves 
through  adult  life,  to  pjive  poople  confidence,  a  sense  oT   worth- 
whlleness  in  life." 

President  John  \  Kennedy  ("American      , "   , -ort 
the  Pre,  si  dent's  C  omission  on  the  Status  g£  o:.y  ■;\a   I  '3)  said 
in  October,  i960,  "'  e  c:  innir:       era  when  the 

inroads     .verty,  hunger,  and  :l  be  X  A  and 

when  won  and  women  eve-    m  v;ili      it  within       ower 
to  develop  their  potential  capacities  to  the  Biaxinum* f{ 

President  Lyndon  B#  Johnson  continued     trend  in  the 
thinking  of  our  leaders  when  he  outlined  the  goal  of  the 
He  said,  "Our  aim  is  not  to  relieve  the  sympt     ■  _*  povc  I  t 
but  to  cure  it  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  ittt  (Price,  1965, 
[j.0)»     y  Agreed  that  alleviation  of  poverty  was  not  en:,  hj 

phasie  was  Reeded  on  prevention,  ilitation,  and 
economic  opportunity  if  poverty  which  would  breed  inore  poverty 
would  be  ended*  Training  for  jobs  seemed  the  most  cal  way 
to  prevent  poverty.  ver,  many  a  dropout  failed  to  realise 
that  be-fore  1  Id  begin  job  training  he  would  n  arily 
have  to  improve  Ms  reading  and  writing  skill;  .  That  was  not 
a  simple  procedure  .        ?©,  patience  was  required  both  fr 

teacher  and  from  the  trains  .  the  e 

a  noeoseary  goal  to  be  attained  before  much  pro        id   b© 
expect  d*   to*  1  .-stance,  even  a  good  t     .r  in  a  predominantly 


middle  class  i    1  vzould  encounter  different  typos  of  probleaa 
as  a  teacher  in  Appalachia  or  in     inn  youth  in  Job  Corps 
centers  who  had  con©  fron  Appalachia  or  the  sluns  of  a  cit  • 

Sargent  Shriver  ( *Pi& at-Baad  Report  on  'Poverty  \f/ar,,n 
2>   •  ew*(  and  /or Id  Report.    ruary  2",  I  ;;6,  p.  65)  stated 
that  teachers  were  reeruitod  from  a 

by  a  new  idea,  a  new  opportunity,  a  m  alienee,  a 

difficulty*"    l£t  qu     ied  r    ting  criv      bat  the 
Job  Corps  centers  tried  to  inculcate:  :;ii&.ile-olass  va?.    in  youth 
fron  the  slu,  ,   river  fait  there  was  nothin       with  that 
and  said,  "If  everybody  wl  o  Job  Corps  came  out 

wit"      -  '  .ss  values,  would  that  '.•    :       ,?" 

Dm  of  the  gr        ods  in  the  Job  Corps     ran  was 
for  we  Untrained  cou  selors.   'ach  enrolleo  ha  a  B»ny  probleaa 
or  he  would  not      been  selected  for  the  Job  Corps.  Inten- 
sive counseling,  involving  diagnosis  of  his  problems,  was  the 
fir     op  for  the  culturally  deprived  youth  after  rapport  had 
been  established.  Counselors  needed  to  consl-     ho  trail | , 
valr.rs,  motivation,  inter--- sta,  and  aspirations  of  the  poor. 

UM  (1';o5)  said,  "r-acMnr  youth  who  have  never  been  in  a 
local  e  3     .t  office,   o  have  never  .mown  a       but  an 

lent  of  disadvantage  am        .  deprivation  and  whose 
aspirations  and  motivations  do  not  incl  flP  holdin 

a  Job,  rnquir  s  people  who  are  t         ,  int     'uall  , 

,  and  payc     '.cally  prepared  or  it."  only  a  certain 
'^son  could  do  the  job  properly.     needed  to  under- 
stand f  nt  and  feeli:  «  he  coune 
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Lnc  pointed  out  that  c  ave  wh?art,  t 

and  dec!       ." 

I     ledieftted  e 

m   to  i  'active  ci 

.,   and  wives  fch*     ft  t  and 

ttOunfi     ,  edufifttlon*  and  occurs     ftl  training*  Tho 

Job  Corps  offered  I      >ssibilities»  This  report,     ,  must 
fred  a  d  cou:  I  or 

1  who  work  wit"  ';       r  only  through 

Ip  can  the  disadvantaged  learn  to  do  I        '  ■   • 
It  has  denied  that     -Too  Corps  lo  an  expensive 
m   and  a  dollar  and  cents  laplloatlon  cannot  be  avoided* 
However,  keeping  v.  on  social         m  the   lifetime 

of  the  t  r   is  also  expensive* 

The  cost  for  -Tob 

Corps  ending  Juno  30,  1   ,  ,700*      pro- 

or  the  follov/in     v   is  about   ',  106  ;  oorc,  1966a)« 
,     j tor  of  the  Job  Corps  for      n  aiO     m 
3  said  that  considering  t\  ly  be 

around  .for  .  ,       rhaps  it  v/as        •pensive 

after  all*  Hoffman  pointed  out  that  I    Lgh  costs  of  tho  first 
co     of  years  might  be  compared  to  a  motor  ear  company  6  ■  - 
pletoly  retool.   in  order  to  cone  out  ly  differ- 

ent product,  and  Q       the  v.  /f  in  the 

or  two* 

The  economic  aspect  cannot  be  ignor     d  boin&  able  to 
keep  a  job  after  '       is  a  main  concern  of  the  enrol- 


to 

".strators  of  the  Job  „      pro-. 

'.s  arc-.  p|  "ie 

t  foil   -  '         ■•" 

t*Q          I  centers.          cnrolloes  trained  in  t]        ►** 

I  or  the  right  jobs?       "   -  •'  able  to  keop 
at ting  one? 

As  nearly  M  1  ould 

bo               '  '           »  Also,  -.wore  o  'Tort-  I          bo 

"soil"  ■:  unities.  0|j  :>y 

(r'Jo:  .  ?*  Kansas 

ber  20,  19650  said  every ono  jre 

la  which     *  had  been  trouble  but  lie  do 

Id  name  the  other 

Ions  wore  Good* 

■sonal  ::•!  is  -.1, 

and  Dr.    motto     $    n  be."  >ls  are  the  bl 

t  in  the  whole  pov     picture*   i^oaaui  welfare  must  not  bo  i  - 

nored  as  a  factor  in  a  stro:     ion* 

These  girls  are  of  double  concern  because  of  the 
ve  i;      ■  on  the  lives  of  •tt&eee&lxkg  g»        • 
■•Tien  who  are  peer  ar<  likely  not  only  to  remain  poor 
t  of  their  own  liv  s  but  als      lee  0 
/ill  1  sioall  ,   '  ,  and  cul- 

turall-  .  >st  t:         ots  0     ;rty  is 

at  it  is  pas     n  from  •  ration. 

(Porter,  1 

The  wri         with  &re&R  w      |     reward  o 

a  1     veil  done  Id  to  have  d  .       reward  for  the  Job 

rls  •  .:.  I       to  do  for 

!    what  others  could  a"  . 
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After  1929»  when  the  economic  situation  in  the  United 
States  was  of  nreat  concern  to  all,  until  1963  f     v?as  a 
steady  increase  in  1         ie«  The  improvement  in  the  sit- 
uation was  so  obvious  that  a  lar^o  part  of  the  population  be- 
vre  was  no  pove:   •  As  American  society  became  more 
affluent,  it  was  evident  that  A         oor  wore  those  with 
litt!!       tion,  ft         'a-ili -:;.,,  agi     >r,  rural  poor, 
and  t     lisplaood  from  jobs  because  of  to       ical  advance- 
men is • 

A  part  of  the  better  educat       lft'       -an  to  rea- 
«  that  there  could  be   cultural  as  well  as  economic  poverty* 
The  prol.     of  the  poor  wore  many  and  varied,       .ally  soci- 
ety became  aware  that  *;t  Of  a  kind  which  would 

the  involv         any  \  if  it  wore  to    allevi- 

ated. The  problem  was  more  than  an  economic  one, 

lany  yoars  it  was  consi.       aea  ~iorc     :?tant 
to  pr        n  than  women  for  Jobs,  yet  many  women  now  work 
away  from  h  -roe  and  need  to  be  trained  in  a  sa ]       hill.   Tor 
women  in  poverty  the  Job  Corps  seemed  to  be  an  answer* 

The  Co:     1  of  the  United        passed  the  T  conomic 
Opportunity  Act  in  Auj-ust,  1961}..  The  various  parts  of  the  Act 
were  designed  to  improve  the  3     of  specific  groups  of  peo- 
plr .    itlo  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  provided  for  the 
Job  Corps  for  both  men  and  worn  • 

Tob  Corps  was  ft  program  for  youth  between  the  a? 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  w     ro   not  in  school  but  who  were 
lo  .hi     r  jobs.  The  centers  or  the  men  were  both  urban  and 


2 

rural  while  tho  centers  for  women  were  entirely  urb*  •  The  plan 

was  for     youth  to  be  taught  job  I  . ".lis  c   :>.   basic  education 

and  thereby  be  better  prepared  to  enter  tho  job       upon  leaving 

the  Corps,  Only  youi:    ople  whose         ./ere  in  the  poverty 

up  could  a    .  After  a  sere-  nil         ,  the  enrolls*  was 
sent  to  a      r  at  least  two  hundr-      I  fro:     •  The  en- 
rollee  was     a  clothi  ,  beard,  room,    lical  care,  s 
BO]   ,  end,  Upon  leaving  th«  Corps,  a  at.',     of  fifty  dollars 
for  ac"         tfttii    >ry  service,  "nrollees  e     be  of 
any  race  or  rclirion. 

By  June,  1966,  there  were  1     Job  Corps  centers  for 
woraer.      center  which  the  writ  -aha, 

:-raslai,  where  the  Burroughs  Corporal         itrac     or 
and  hud  d   ft  center,  as  one 

exa   '  .    .    hunch  ,  of  who  were 

s,  were       .1-  .  d  in  Job  skills.  The  physical  i'acil- 
ities  were  adequate  and  the  staff  seeded  sxcollc-  . 

During  I965J  and  1966  there  was  isuch  c:         :.'  the 
Job  Corps  and  the  entire  poverty  pro    .       is  a     inual 
d  for-       ounselors  and     .     •  whioh  is  SWATS  of  the 

culturally  deprived  yout  • 
I  Job  Corps  was  only  one  o"  niany  pr       rovidod 
for  by  the  Eoonoraio  Opportunity  Act  but  on©  of  the  r^ost  extensive. 


